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This study explored two group treatments, humanistic 
and social modeling, in helping teachers to be more open and helpful 
in the classroon«* Subjects were 42 volunteers from elementary schools 
who indicated a desire to become more open and helpful. Each of four 
groups met four times over a 9 day period for 1 1/2 hours* The 
modeling groups viewed a video tape with detailed instructions of a 
teacher exhibiting open and helpful behavior. In the humanistic 
group, members had control over the content and direction of the 
group. Parts of the Sequential Analysis of Verbal Interaction (SAVI) 
were used by raters who took a frequency count of statements from 2 
hours of classroom session. The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) 
was administered at the conclusion of the groups. The results 
supported both hypotheses: (1) Behavioral modeling can be used to 
alter open and helpful behaviors of teachers; (2) Self- report 
measures do not necessarily reflect behavioral change. (Author) 
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AABSTRACT 

Teacher Competence: Encounter vs. Behavioral Modeling 
Croup techniques with teachers have been tried by some (Patton, 1968). Thert 
IS no report of attempts to alter teacher behavior via the use of jsocial 
modeling (Bandura 1969). ^The purpose of this studycSras-bo explore two group 
treatments, humanistic and social modeling, in helping teachers to be- more f' 
open and helpful in the classroom. Subjects were' volunteerff--(4J-i42) who ' 
indicated, a.^cie sire to become more open and helpful. Each of four groups met 
U times for li§ hours. The modeling, groups viewed a video tape £long with 
detailed instructions of a teacher exhibiting open and helpful behaviors. 
The group leader pointed out to the group-when they were 'exhibiting^ the 
-a'esii'eii-behaviors. In the humanistic, group, members had control over the. 
content and direction of the group -*^and the leader'*^ -aSSr Vecliniq^^^^ 
re flection -^nd -interpretation. Parts of the Seouential Analysis of Verbal 
InxeractionVi^ere used by raters who took .a frequency, count of «wir statement^ 
from 2 hours of classroom sessions. ''I^r Ml was''a^-ia;nistei'ed at the con- ' 
elusion of the groups. " No overall treatment effects were evident but a 
significant school effect was present on the SAVI. There were no school 
effects on the POI and one scale reflected an overall ti-eatment effect. Meai 
pomparisons on the SAVI indicated a significant effect of the modeling treat- 
ment in one school but no effects in either of the humanistic Proup schools. 
The humanistic groups showed significant effects on 2 POI scales. Only one 
POI scale was sign3,ficant for the behavioral modeling. The results supportvi 
the- hypothesis .'^hat jigha-^oral modeling.,.can be used to alter teiich-n* open 
and helpiiig behaviors and ind±cat©--fchat' self report measures do not n°ces- 
Siarlly rfiflppt haVi avioral ffh^ r ^gg . 
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The grov;ing concern for preventive, rather than rcnodial mental health 
programs in schools has been increasingly evident in the past decade. The use 
of group techniques vjith teachers, to alter their behavior in the classroom, 
929 have been tried by some (Herman, 1954; Patton, 1968) • There is, however, no 

report of attempts to alter teacher behavior via the use of social modeling as 
described by Bandura (1969), (i.e., that incentive, modeling and detailed 
gSoz coding are basic to learning complex social skills). The purpose of this study 
IkwI to explore the pragmatic use of two group treatments; humanistic and 

S55h social modeling, in helping teachers to become more open and helpful in the 
'--^ classroom. It ivas hypothesized that: 1) Ss^ exposed to the social modeling 

treatment vjould produce more open and helpful verbal behaviors in the class- 
room. 2) that there would be no differences reflective of behavioral change 
oSsi '^^^ self report measures of teachers regardless of group treatment. 
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Subjects: The Ss^ were volunteers (W = 42) from four elementary schools 
ivho indicated a desire to become more open and helpful in the classroom. 
Seven volunteers from each school, as group, were randomly assigned to one of 
two treatment conditions, the remaining Ss^ served as control Ss. 

Instruments: Part of the Sequential Analysis of Verbal Interaction 
(SAVI, Simon and Agasarian, 1967), which relate to open and helping behaviors, 
were us^d by trained raters who took a frequency count of such statements 
from tv;o hour taped classroom sessions of all Ss. The Pcraonal Orientation 
Inventory (FOX, Shostrom, 1966) was administered to all Ss follovjing the con- 
elusion of the groups. The recordings and FOI measures were gathered the 
week follovjing the conclusion of the treatment. 

Experimental Manipulations; Each of four groups met four times for ap- 
proximately 1^ hours over a nine day period* The modeling groups viewed a 
video tape of a teacher exhibiting open and helpful behaviors in her class- 
room. The film v/as accompanied by detailed instructions about the behaviors 
being vievjed and the group leader pointed out to the group when they v;ere 
exhibiting the desired behaviors and when they v/ere not. 'in the humanistic 
g.-oup the group members had control over th^ content and direction of the 
group, although the leader attempted to use the content in terms of Ss 
stated desire to become more open and helpful. The leader used such techniques 
as reflection, clarification and interpretation. . 
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Presently Psychologist, Rush-Henrietta Central Schools, Mental Health Department. 
Presently Director of the Counseling Center, University of Redlands. 
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Statistical Comparisons: A post-test only control group design \?as 
utilized and the results were analyzed by neans oi; an analysis of variance for 
nested factors (Weiner p. 184). 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



The findings showed no significant overall treatment effects on teacher 
open and helping behaviors, indicating that those who received a group ex- 
perience (regardless of treatment) did not differ fron those who received no 
treatment. A significant school effect, however, was evident, indicating that 
the schools themselves differed from each other • The POI yielded no signifi- 
cant school effects and only 1 (out of 12) scales on the POI, Nature of Man, 
yielded a significant overall treatment effect. The multiple comparisons 
(t-tests) made on the SAVI, comparing treatment groups to each other and their 
own controls, either singularly or as a group, yielded a significant effect of 
the modeling treatment in one school, but no effects in either of huraarsistic 
group schools. Although no humanistic treatment effects were evident on the 
behavioral rating forms when comparing humanistic groups to controls, signifi- 
cant effects were found in tv/o POI scales; Nature of Man and Synergy. The 
behavioral modeling groups, cvhich did shov/ some significant treatment effects, 
had only one POI scale which was significantly different when compared to 
control groups; this was the feeling reactivity scale. 

The results lend support to the hypothesis that: 

1. Behavioral modeling can be used to alter teacher open 
and helping verbal behaviors in the classroom. 

2. Self report measures do not necessarily reflect 
behavioral change. 
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